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committee or a standing committee. The committee came
to the conclusion that an experiment might be made by
constituting a third standing committee to which certain
classes of the estimates or certain votes might be referred
by "order of the House, this standing committee in respect
of such classes or votes taking the place of the committee
of the whole House. The committee felt that no examina-
tion of the estimates by a select committee would be accepted
by the House as sufficient or satisfactory.

The committee met under the chairmanship  of the Marquis  of Har-
tington, and took the expert evidence of the Clerks at the table,  Mr.
(afterwards  Sir)  R.  Palgrave  and   Mr.  Milman,   of   Mr.   Kemp   of   the
Treasury, and  of  Mr.  L.   Courtney,  the  Chairman of  Committees.    Mr.
Palgrave gave a very careful description of the procedure of the House
in  dealing with the  estimates,   and  expressed himself strongly against
entrusting the actual grant of supply to any select committee, or standing
committee.   He claimed   in  support  of   this view  the authority of his
predecessor, Sir Erskine May, and that of Speaker Denison.    He saw no
objection  to submitting the   estimates to   a preliminary scrutiny   by  a
select committee.    Mr. Milman recommended the appointment of a select
committee to go through the  Civil "Service estimates, and to report  to
the  House all changes they might think worthy of consideration  in  the
full Committee of Supply;  he suggested that all matters not so reported
should be passed without further discussion in Committee of Supply, and
go on at once to the report stage.1    He drew a sharp distinction between
his   proposal and the procedure of the  committee appointed in the pre-
ceding session (1887), on Lord Randolph Churchill's motion, to investigate
the Army estimates: the last-named committee had been appointed exclu-
sively  to   obtain   information   for   the House  as to possible economies
in  military and   naval  expenditure.   Mr.   Kemp   maintained   that  there
might be some advantage to be gained by a certain amount of grouping
of the estimates, which were presented to the House in very great detail,
with an unnecessary specification of items.    Mr.  Courtney showed that
the actual debates in Committee of Supply were but seldom of a finan-
cial character, being  rather directed to political questions arising out of
the policy of the branches of administration the estimates for which were
before the committee.    He did not approve of a regular consideration of
the estimates, or any parts of them, by a select committee, believing that
this would only waste time and trouble.   On the other hand, he recom-
mended the setting up  of a standing committee consisting  of about a
quarter of the House to  take the place of the Committee of Supply, at
all events upon the Civil Service estimates.

One of the most important facts established before the committee
was the undoubted and steady increase in the time occupied upon the
estimates during the two last decades. In the session of 1860 the number
of hours spent in Committee of Supply was 84, as against 232 in
1884 and 231 in 1887. There were nine sittings on the Civil Service

1 Report (1888), Minutes of Evidence, Qq. 459-465.